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Religion is a plant imbedded in the human heart, 
and possessing' manifold ^tendrils which reach out, and 
enfolding the soul, become a vital part of man. 

It is a plant requiring constant watchfulness, lest the 
deadly insect — fanaticism — settle upon the fair leaves 
and blight a sublime growth. 

From "The Insuperable Barrier" 
as originally published. 



PREFACE. 

The little book, which knocks at the doors 
of indulgent readers' library, in the hope of 
being accorded friendly hospitality, contains 
two brief sketches written with a view of il- 
lustrating some phases of Jewish life. The 
author is not a Jew. Her interest in the 
fate and faith, in the customs and prejudices 
of the Jew is, however, deep. Having had 
opportunity to become acquainted with the 
attitude of mind prevailing among the chil- 
dren of the ghetto, she has ventured to give 
her impressions body and shape and to pre- 
sent them in the concrete within the frame of 
these novelettes. It cannot be said that in all 
details she has grasped the fundamental mo- 
tive power behind the peculiarities of those 
whom she depicts. On the whole, however, 
her delineations are fair, and, with certain 
modifications, correct. The problems here 
discussed have become pressing, especially 
within late years and in this country. They 
will continue to grow in intensity as the bars 
of separation become weaker and less sternly 
forbidding. 



It is an honest mind that speaks to us 
through the following pages, one that, with- 
out prejudice, would contribute toward the 
solution of these social perplexities. I hope 
she will be accorded a willing and sympathetic 
hearing. 

These sketches have been published before 
in serial form. One of them was received 
with cordial interest by the readers of the Re- 
form Advocate. This circumstance encour- 
aged the author to give the children of her 
pen a more permanent home. 

I trust many will take pleasure in becom- 
ing acquainted with the characters of the 
sketches, and through them, also, with their 
mental parent. 

Emil G. Hirsch. 



Jt ^ewhh Card. 



. A few miles from the frontier between Ger- 
many and Russia, in Poland, is the town of 
Ratzky, a picturesque place, very hilly, and 
surrounded by many ravines. Directly north 
is the public road leading to Suvalk Province. 
Twenty-five years ago the village was populated 
mainly by influential Jews. 

One of the best known families of Ratzky 
was tliat of Joseph Turkovicz. A stem up- 
right man, possessing an ungovernable intoler- 
ance for any Jew who might, though never so 
slightly, deviate from the beliefs and customs 
of his ancestors, he was yet a loviag father to 
his son and two daughters. His wife, a worthy 
woman, who had brought up her children in 
an exemplary manner, appeared more lenient, 
judging from her calm demeanor; but beneath 
her tolerant exterior lay a will stern and un- 
yielding. 

Joseph Turkovicz possessed to an unusual 
extent the desire to have his children well edu- 
cated, and to forward this end he had caused 
his home to be built but three squares from the 

*Mist Calvin, the author of the stories in this book, it 
not a Jewess. Pub. 
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Beth Hamidrash^^ so that in any weather his 
children might be present. 

Until his eighteenth year Hyman, Joseph's 
only son, had attended the House of Learning, 
graduating with honorable mention, and it was 
now seven years since he had been admitted 
into partnership with his father, who main- 
tained a lucrative business in Ratzky. 

Bright, manly and resolute, Hyman had in- 
herited his father's sterner qualities, tempered, 
however, with a strong spirit of justice; not 
handsome, as the term is understood, but char- 
acter engraved on every lineament of his face. 
His mouth and chin, indicative of implacable 
resolution, were modified by a pair of fine eyes, 
singularly sweet of expression, though shadow- 
ed, perhaps, through some secret influence by 
a tinge of melancholy. Such was Hyman 
Turkovicz at the time of my narrative. 

% tf: 1^ it: Ms 

Shabbas Supper, in an orthodox Jewish fam- 
ily, is an impressive occasion. The table, cov- 
ered with linen of fine texture, the glistening 
candelabra containing the wax candles, which 
send out a soft glow and fill the room with a dim 
light, all add to the solemnity of the time. 

Such an appearance did the best room of the 
Turkovicz home present one Friday evening. 
The two daughters, Sarah and Rachel, stood 

*House of learning. 
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watching their mother as she reverently, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands, blessed the 
candles, in accord with a custom kept intact. 
In a tender voice she murmured her prayer, 
that peace would linger in the family abode, 
and that God in infinite compassion would 
turn aside all sorrow. 

Joseph Turkovicz and his son arrived later 
from Schule. * The old man was clad in his 
Sabbath garb, consisting of a long satin gar- 
ment resembling in point of cut a Prince Albert 
coat A broad, flat cap rested upon his 
head. As he blessed the Callah^\ and pro- 
nounced Moitsi^X the solemn import of the 
Sabbath entered all hearts, except that of Hy- 
man, who sat gloomy and disconsolate. As 
the meal progressed, he did not join in the gen- 
eral conversation, but continued to gaze ab- 
sently through the window. 

Reb Joseph, partaking of his Cimes% with 
relish glanced at his son. 

**What aileth thee, Hyman?" he cried irrit- 
ably. "Thou castcth a gloom over the table." 

"There is naught ailing me, father," ans- 
wered the young man, almost sullenly, *'I de- 
sire nothing but to be let alone." 

His mother perceiving her husband's dark- 

*Synagog. 

ISabbath Bread. 

^Blessin^ over bread. 

^A certain dish composed of sweetmeats, prunes, etc. 



ening countenance, hastened to interpose; and 
his thoughts diverted, he took no further 
notice of his son. 

After supper Reb Joseph enjoying the calm 
of his Sabbath hearth, looked up suddenly, 
and addressing his wife and Hyman, said: 

"To-day I met Abraham Zellmanovicz. He 
suggests that thou findest a bride, Hyman, in 
the comely person of Rachel Festenstein." 

Hyman gave a shudder of repugnance. 

"How thou dost talk, father,'' he cried, un- 
consciously adopting his father's mode of ad- 
dress. *'I have no desire for \h^Schadchen^s^ 



services." 



'"Tis not altogether what thou desirest, my 
son." Answered his mother, gently. "It is that 
thou obeyest the mandates of thy religion," 

**It is useless to expostulate, mother," re- 
turned Hyman, impatiently. "I can not marry 
as my father wishes." 

Reb Joseph leaned forward. 

"Thou hast been a good son, Hyman. I 
have e'en boasted that thou wert fit to be a 
Rabbi; of thy familiarity with the Talmud, and 
of thy regular attendance at Schule. Mayhap 
thou hast cast eyes at some other pretty 
maiden. If thou shoulds't choose for thy bride 
Rosa Lieberman, I will not deny thee." 

He paused expectantly. But no reply fell 



♦Marriage Broker. 
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from the young man's pale lips. Twice Hy- 
man glanced at his father, and then, as though 
seeking relief, he looked at his mother, whose 
sweet face beamed with maternal pride. 

**Mother," he cried, laying his hand up- 
on her shoulder. "I cannot do as my father 
asks.'- 

"Nay, my son," she answered. **Thou must 
not grieve. Thy father would not have thee 
go against thy inclination in this regard. If 
thou dost not like the maiden — " 

An exclamation broke from the young man. 

"It is not that, mother. It is" — He paused, 
as though reluctant to proceed. 

"Hyman," his mother admonished, **surely 
thy parents are entitled to all confidence." 

He lifted his head with a proud gesture. 

"Why should I be ashamed of what I have 
to tell. I love and am beloved by Mary Kvia- 
kowsky, a Christian maiden whom I first met 
in Baklerova six months ago." 

For some moments silence fell upon the 
startled occupants of the room. Then Joseph 
Turkovicz arose from his chair and approached 
his son. 

*<Thou woulds't marry this Schiksah?^^"^ he 
cried. 

Hyman squared his shoulders. 

**Ycs, marry her, father. But what then?" 

*Gentile maiden. 
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''■ *'Then thou art no son of mine. When 
thou marryest this woman, then hast thou for 
the last time looked upon my face, for the last 
time beheld the countenance of thy mother. 
Thy sisters must never more speak of thee. 
If thou bestowest upon this girl my name, then 
may — '* 

His wife sprang toward him. 

"Joseph, Joseph," she prayed, '*do not utter 
those words. Our son would net anger thee. 
He would not transgress the ways of his 
people. He has ever been a good and loyal 
child.'' 

She looked beseechingly at Hyman, whose 
lips were firmly compressed. His whole air 
betokened resolution. His adamantine will 
that would brook no interference lent his 
features a harsh, forbidding aspect. No one at 
that moment could have doubted the tie be- 
tween the two men. 

**Has this woman consented to marry thee?'* 
asked his father, scornfully. 

"Yes, I asked her to marry me two weeks 
ago,'* returned the young man, defiantly. 

**Dids't thou tell her, on that auspicious oc- 
casion," his father asked, scathingly, '*that 
thy union with her would place thee beyond 
the pale of Judaism? Dids't thou tell her that 
thy father would never look on thy living face 
again shoulds't thou cleave to her?" 

12 



"When I asked Mary to be my wife, she told 
me of her free will that my faith should be 
hers." 

"Enough," Joseph interrupted. He turned 
to his wife with a passionate gesture. * ^Cursed 
am I by the God of Israel," he cried, "for I 
have no son." 

'^Father, father," cried Hyman, "I am thy 
son!" 

Joseph glanced eagerly at him for some sign 
of wavering. Mrs. Turkovicz held out her 
hands in supplication. 

"Hyman," she entreated, "we will for- 
give and forget all this. Renounce this girl — " 

"I cannot, mother. I would not if I could. 
My father is hard ' ' 

"Cease," she commanded, sternly. "Thou 
shalt say no word against my husband." 

She placed her hand on Joseph's sleeve. 

"Now go,' ' she cried, her eyes blazing. "We 
have no son. Thou ingrate and apostate! To 
cling to a maiden whose race despiseth thy 
people; which hath persecuted us as though we 
were but dogs!" 

The young man's face blanched. He moved 
slowly toward the door. The candles splutter- 
ing in their sockets, alone disturbed the 
silence, that, painful in its intensity, reigned 
for a moment. 

Then Hyman spoke. 

13 



"I go." His tones sank to an inarticulate 
murmur. The girls, who had hitherto pre- 
served entire silence, moved toward him . He 
waved them back. 

"Obey your father," he said, gently. 

His hand was on the door. The candles, 
with a last splutter went out. The soft rays 
of the moon crept through the opening in the 
shade. In accents fraught with misery, Hy- 
man's voice was heard. 

"Farewell. By my father's edict, am I ba- 
nished from my home." 

"Relinquish this woman," his mother plea- 
ded. '*Surely for an alien thou wilt not break 
our hearts." Her fine eyes gleamed brilliantly 
even in the dark. 

**Mother, last night, this alien, as thou call- 
est her, with her arms around my neck, said, 
'whither thou goest, I will go,"' here his voice 
rang through the dim room exultingly, **'thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried. The Lord do so to me and 
more also,if aught but death part thee and me."' 

"She may die with thee," his father's ac- 
cents came bitterly. ' *But when thou art dead, 
like me thou wilt have no son to say Kaddish^ 
for thee — thou wilt be bereft even as I 
am." 



*Prayer for the dead. 
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The old man's voice failed. The door 
swung on its hinges. Hyman was gone. 

« « 4^ 4^ * 

Hyman Turkovicz had been married five 
years and though living but a few miles from 
Ratzky, in the village of Baklerova, he had 
held no communication whatever with his re- 
latives. Mary Kvialkowsky and he were mar- 
ried two days after the memorable Sabbath eve 
occurrence. His wife, a lovely, cultured wo- 
man, found her lot at times a hard one, being 
by reason of her marriage estranged from her 
father and brothers. However, she never com- 
plained ; was always loving and helpful to her 
husband despite his at times taciturn manner; 
and the most perfect mother of their child, Da- 
vid. True to her promise to Hyman before 
their marriage, she had embraced his faith, 
even to the extent of studying Hebrew and at- 
ttndingScAule. The most orthodox of her Jew- 
ish neighbors could but award her praise when 
on Shabbas eve they beheld, shining through 
the windows of her home, the candles in their 
polished candelabra. And Hyman's love for 
his faithful wife had intensified, if anything. 
His passion for their child bordered on adora- 
tion. Yet he had grave, silent hours, when 
his wife would creep from the room and leave 
him to his thoughts. This was not the result 
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of his unapproved marraige; but the idea had 
taken root in his mind that he had been unjust 
to his parents. The thought had grown 
on him that, had he been more patient, and 
less precipitate, they would in time have sanc- 
tioned his choice. He suffered agony of spirit 
when he heard through some neighbor that 
his mother was extremely ill. But though 
urged by his wife, he refused, even then, to 
seek a reconciliation. His pride proved strong- 
er than his filial love. However, his mother 
recovered, but Hy man's thoughts during her 
illness had been tinctured with keen reproach 
and remorse at what he knew he stood guilty 
of — uncontrollable temper and self-will. He 
never repented marrying the woman he loved, 
and to her would say: 

"It is hard, Mary, that yon are separated 
from those you hold dear. Do you ever regret 
that you left them to follow me?" 

And Mary, sweet woman that she wa^, her 
eyes full of love and faith, her face close to his, 
would answer: 

**You know too well I do not regret. Nay, 
am I blessed in being your wife." 

And so matters stood during the summer of 
1 8 — , when Hyman became ill with malignant 
fever. Poor Mary was nearly frantic with 
anxiety and care. Before his illness her hus- 
band had conducted an inn and hostelry, which. 
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however, had to be closed. In fact no one 
would come near their abode since Hyman 
was stricken. Fear, for the fever was con- 
tagious, kept the neighbors and customers 
away. A doctor from Ratzky attended poor 
Hyman, who lay muttering incessantly of his 
wife and parents. From his delirious ravings, 
Mary gained the information that he had seen 
his father just before his illness; that putting 
aside his hitherto indomitable pride, he had 
spoken to him. 

She could learn nothing more upon this 
point; but that her husband had been sorely 
rebuffed by the elder man was evident. 

The day before the crisis of the terrible 
fever, as Mary was engaged in applying icy 
bandages to the sufferer's head, she heard a 
light footstep ascending the stairs. A moment 
later, a girl entered the room. Mary had 
seen her before, and at once recognized Hy- 
man' s sister Sarah. 

Advancing, the girl held out her hands to 
Mary. 

"I am your sister," she said, simply. "I have 
come to help nurse our sick one." 

The tender words touched Mary inexpres- 
sibly. The tears sprang to her eyes as she 
placed her hands in the outstretched ones. 

"How kind of you. But your parents — " 

*'I came despite my father. My mother ap- 
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proved. She would have visited you herself, 
but my father is exceedingly stern. He has 
forbidden me to speak of Hyman and yet his 
own longing for his son is intense. He will 
not give in, though. Mother weeps, but never 
in father's presence. One day, however, he 
caught her shaking with sobs. *Do not bewail 
our apostate son!' he said bitterly. *But he is 
ill, ill unto death,' I cried, 'and I am going 
to help nurse him.' He objected strenuously, 
but here I am," all this was said in a whisper, 
the two women clinging to each other. And 
so Sarah took upon herself a great share of the 
nursing and comforted and helped poor Mary 
considerably. 

The kind doctor had taken little David to 
his own home, so that the sick man's wife and 
' sister could give all their time to the patient 
And they were rewarded for their unremitting 
care. The crisis was passed safely, and late 
in September he was able to sit up. But as 
autumn crept on, Hyman began to fail; slowly 
and aliiiost imperceptibly at first, but rapidly 
towards December. A racking cough that shook 
his attenuated form with every effort, clung 
to him tenaciously. Mary saw it in helpless 
misery. Sarah, who had refused to go home, 
taking turns helping in the newly opened inn, 
and then sitting with Hyman while Mary rest- 
ed, tried to comfort the wife. 
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"Never fear, Mary. When spring comes 
Hyman will be better." 

But Mary was not to be deceived. She 
knew that when spring came her loved one 
would be at rest. And so it proved. The end 
came suddenly. Hyman lay still after a ter- 
rible paroxysm of coughing. Unable to speak, 
his eyes sought Mary's face, and remained fix- 
ed on that beloved object until the life light 
had almost faded. With the last effort he 
raised his hand and placed it upon the dear 
face, which had sunk, white with sorrow, 
to his pillow. At once a great peace fell up- 
on his countenance. Mary felt his hand grow- 
ing cold. 

"Hyman!" she called, her voice laden with 
poignant anguish. 

But for the first time he was deaf to her call. 

Already had his soul entered the portals of 
the shadowland. 



The windows of the synagog at Ratzky stood 
open; through them could be seen the gleam- 
ing white headstones of the Beth Chaiin^. A 
new grave, with no stone as yet erected above 
it, lay nearest the south window. Beneath 
this window sat Joseph Turkovicz. On the 
other side of the dividing curtain were Mrs, 

♦Graveyard. 
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Turkovicz and her daughters. They had fol- 
lowed Hyman to the grave, but Joseph Tur- 
kovicz had remained in his desolate home, 
and had only clenched his hands the harder 
when the hearse containing Hyman's body 
passed his window. Every turn of the wheels 
sank deep into his heart. The hot tears rose to 
his eyes and seared his soul. He remembered 
many things — how he had commanded his 
family to sit Shivah^ on the occasion of Hy- 
man' s marriage — he himself had rent his gar- 
ments—and now, now in very truth, could 
this custom be observed. 

This morning he had come to Schule. His 
heart was still bitter and unmoved toward the 
young widow. He had waved his wife per- 
emptorily aside when, in tears, she had asked 
him to see Hyman's child. 

An unusual commotion at the door aroused 
him from the apathy into which he had sunk. 
He heard the pattering of feet along the broad 
aisle. A tall woman, whose eyes burned like 
fire in her white face, moved to the altar. 
The women from behind the curtain craned 
their necks to see the wondrous sight of one of 
their own sex on the forbidden side. But the 
stranger heeded not. Leading her child by 
the hand she came at length tp the altar steps. 
Here she paused, and then: 



^Mourning for the dead. 
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**Yisgadal Veyiskadash''* began Hyman's 
wife, for it was she. 

"Yisgadal Veyiskadash," lisped the child 
after her. 

'^Sh'maiRabbo— " 

"Sh'mai Rabbo— ." Truly never prayer as- 
cended on high so surely as this echoed by the 
baby lips. 

No one had moved. Fascinated by the 
strange scene, the congregation gazed in 
amazement. 

"Be'olmoh— '» 

**Be'olmoh" rang the childish voice. And 
so all through the beautiful prayer. 

**Omain!»' 

"Omain!" 

Like the breath of incense the supplication 
was wafted upwards. 

And now a sound as of a strong man weeping 
was borne upon the air. * Joseph Turkovicz 
had left his seat. With tears streami ng down 
his furrowed face, sobs shaking his bent form, 
he started toward Mary, his arms outstretch- 
ed. 

''My daughter,'' he cried. 

But Mary did not move. Joseph's arms fell 
to his sides. At that moment, the winter sun 
fell with touching gentleness upon the new 
grave just beyond the window. Mary looked 

♦Prayer for the dead. 
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first at the mound and then at Joseph Turko- 
vicz. Then she uttered one word: 

"Father!'' 

Reb Joseph raised his grandson in his arms. 
The baby face, so like Hyman's, caused a ten- 
der chord to vibrate. The little arms crept 
around his neck. Mary put her hand in that 
of the old man, and thus they left the Schule. 



Xjhe Snsuperable Earner. 

It was on Roshashona^ that a little daughter 
came to brighten the lives and home of her 
parents, and it was a trifle over two years that 
she remained with them. 

Mrs. Frank named her baby Rona, a con- 
traction of Roshashona. 

"God gave us our little one on this our New 
Year," she said to her husband. **It is the be- 
ginning of life for it and for us. Therefore, let 
us call it Rona." 

At the taking away of the child, the father 
grieved deeply. But it is the mother who 
never forgets — ^who cherishes the memory of 
the first baby smile. It is the great mother 
heart that ever throbs in unison with that of 
her child. And when the tiny hands cling to 
her — their anchor; when the dimpled arms 
are thrown around her neck and she feels the 
sweet baby body nestling against her bosom — 
flesh of her flesh — then does the sanctity — the 
infinity of motherhood fill her being. 

What responsibilities, too, are hers. To 
guide the feeble footsteps of the infant at the 
mom of life. To watch them carefully as noon 
approaches, lest perchance they stray from the 

♦Jewish New Year. 
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straight and righteous path. To consecrate 
her care so that the purity of her teachings, the 
piety of her life, may remain with him at even- 
tide, and when her ministerings are at an end 
forever. 

Seven years after the death of Rona a son 
was bom to Mrs. Frank. Again were her empty 
arms filled, and when the child began to walk, 
it was a pretty sight to see the mother kneel- 
ing with outstretched arms to catch the little 
one and strain him to her, covering his soft 
cheek with kisses. 

"The child needs a brother or sister. He 
will be thoroughly spoiled if he remains the 
only one. Your care should be divided, and 
the boy's disposition will be more wholesome 
and less selfish." 

It was summer, and through the open door 
of Mrs. Frank's little parlor there entered a 
neighbor, who had the habit of dropping in 
and expressing her opinion on all subjects. 

Mrs. Frank sprang up. A dominant trait 
of the Jewish character is hospitality. 

"Why, how are you, Mrs. Goldman; won't 
you sit down?" she said, ignoring the opening 
remark. 

**No thank you; I ran in for but a moment. 
You had better think over what I've just 
said," she continued, persistently. 
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"How can you voice such a thing! My boy 
selfish!" the offended mother said, warmly, in- 
dicating that her indifference was assumed. 
"Why,he is the most generous child living." 

**I have six," replied Mrs. Goldman, "and I 
know a trifle about children and their ways." 
She pursed her lips and emitted a little sound of 
self approval. * *How do you know that Albert 
is not selfish? He may be actually greedy for 
all you know. Has he ever had an opportunity 
to show his good nature? Put him with another 
child — give him some goody — and see if he is 
willing to give it up, or even divide. My chil- 
dren aren't so eager to go halves with each 
other.'' 

'*But my boy is just like his father, and I 
know his qualities," Mrs. Frank answered 
fondly. 

"Nonsense," ejaculated the neighbor."! don't 
say the young one has any bad qualities," 
her face softening as the child toddled to her 
and steadied itself by her skirts. *'But you 
never can tell. We're all human, you know. 
Is he teething yet?" 

Of course, the question regarding the child's 
molars (or lack of same) could have no bearing 
upon his moral nature, but the two mothers 
had found a congenial subject and were soon 
discussing the all-absorbing topic. 

A half hour was thus consumed. Then Mrs. 
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Goldman rose from her recumbent position. 

"Well, I must go. I only intended to stay a 
minute. Nathan's teacher comes at eleven.'' 
Her care-worn face lighted with a look of pride. 
"The boy will make a fine Hebrew scholar. 
He can quote now from the Talmud." 

* * * 

The words of Mrs. Goldman fell on fertile 
ground, although the result was not seen at 
once. In fear for her child, Mrs. Frank be- 
held untold dangers. She watched vigilantly 
for signs of selfishness in her boy, but it was 
nearly eighteen months after the recorded con- 
versation with Mrs. Goldman that she confided 
her fears to her husband, who, man-like, offered 
sympathy which took a scarcely comforting 
form. 

"Well, dear," he said, "all children are in- 
clined to be selfish; but I don't think Albert 
is more so, or to be candid, less so than the 
average." 

Mrs. Frank leaned against her husband's 
broad shoulder. 

* 'If Rona had lived I am sure all would have 
been well," she said, in a low voice, for never 
had she ceased to regret her first child. 

*Terhaps it is better so," he answered, en- 
deavoring to comfort her. **You are delicate, 
little woman, and the care of two children is 
trying. 
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"Trying! How can you talk so. And, be- 
sides, if it is for our boy's good, no sacrifice 
can be counted too great/' 

He looked at her in silence. The ways of 
womankind are certainly puzzling, he men- 
tally decided. 

But Mrs. Frank continued, in a tender 
tone, as if to mitigate the asperity of her for- 
mer words. 

"I heard suc^ a sad story to-day, Herman," 
she said. "I will tell it to you. You know 
Sarah Freundschaft — ^she is the matron of the 

Jewish orphanage on street. She called on 

me to-day to see if I knew of anyone — of any- 
one willing to adopt a baby girl.'' 

"Well, dear?" he asked, with gentle encour- 
agement, as she paused. 

"It is such a wee baby, a few months old, 
left without anyone in the world to care for 
it — to love it, and we — we have only one, and 
she might take the place of Rona" — her voice 
trailed off in broken sobs. 

"There, there," her husband answered, 
**whatever pleases you, pleases me. Do as you 
like." 

"Oh, may I?" she cried, her tears ceasing. 
"You are so good, dearest. I shall see the 
child to-morrow. Mrs. Freundschaft told me 
about the little one's parents. The father died 
suddenly from some pulmonary disease, and 
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the wife did not long survive him. Our old 
Rabbi knows them. He married them,it seems. 
They lived away in the east end of the 
town. One relative remains, an old aunt, who 
does not, however, feel equal to the care of an 
infant. Mrs. Freundschaft found her name 
and address in the dead woman's room. Of 
course, to us it seems thoroughly selfish on the 
part of this aunt, but she lives in the country, 
five or six hundred miles from here, and, as 
she wrote Mrs. Freundschaft, she feels now, at 
her age, and under such untoward circum- 
stances, that she cannot properly look after the 
baby. Mrs. Freundschaft wrote back that if 
she could place the child well, she would do so. 
Otherwise it would have to be raised at the 
orphanage." 

She looked up breathlessly at her husband 
as she finished her long recital. 

*'Well, my wife, I am satisfied if you are,'* 
he said. 

"Thank you," she answered. **We shall 
bring her up as our own — teach her as we do 
our boy.'' 

"But, Helen, you have not seen the child. 
You may not be prepossessed." 

"Judged by Sarah Freundschaft' s description 
she is a lovely baby. I shall have her snugly 
ensconced here by tomorrow night. And I shall 
teach Albert to love her. I shall endeavor to 
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arouse his chivalrous spirit and manhood. She 
will be a panacea against selfishness. And, 
dear," she added, in a low voice, and with 
manifest effort, "I shall dress her in Rona's ba- 
by clothes, and call her Rona." 



"Yes, she certainly is a lovely child." This 
from Mrs. Freundschaft, the matron. "Rabbi 
Rosenkranz says she resembles her mother, as 
he remembers her. As you are going to take 
the baby, Mrs Frank, I shall give you some 
more information as to this very sad case." 

Mrs. Freundschaft, one of the good women 
of God's earth, paused for a moment. Then 
she walked toward the door. 

"I'll bring the baby in," she said. "And 
while you are holding her, I'll give you the 
facts as far as I can." 

Mrs. Frank waited expectantly. In a few 
moments the matron returned. She carried the 
little one, who had just awakened, and whose 
eyes were big with the mysteries she had be 
held in slumberland. 

"Oh, give her tome — give her to me," cried 
the little woman. 

The matron placed the baby in the open 
arms. Her eyes were wet with tears. 

"Do you know, Mrs. Frank," she said, "I am 
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not a demonstrative woman. I see too much 
sorrow to give way to emotion. But I would 
like to kiss you." 

So saying, the kind woman stooped over 
and pressed her lips to the loving mother's 
cheek. 

"Now," she resumed, "briskly, and as if half 
ashamed, "I am going to tell you what I know 
about the child. 

"A week ago a woman from the East end 
came to the orphanage. She asked me if we 
could direct her to Rabbi Rosenkranz — that a 
lady had just died and had requested that her 
funeral be conducted by our Rabbi. I went 
with her to his house, and together we all pro- 
ceeded to the tenement district. It was the 
saddest sight I ever beheld, Mrs. Frank. In a 
little squalid room, furnished only by a bed 
and a broken table, lay the body of a young 
wife, still warm. Near her this baby lay, patt- 
ing the dead face. 

"'What was her name?'*' the Rabbi asked of 
the woman who had called him. 

* "Mrs. Lewis,' she replied. 'Her husband died 

three months ago, when the baby was only 

a few weeks old. Since then the poor 

thing has had hardly enough to eat. She took 

sick, and I 'tended her. She was a Jewish 

lady. She told me Rabbi Rosenkranz 

married her, and he was the only one who had 
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been kind to her and her man. She was al- 
ways talking about him. You see, her hus- 
band couldn't get steady work, and they were 
knocked around from pillar to post." 

'* *I married them? Let me see,' said the 
perplexed Rabbi. 

'"Yes, she told me about it. They went to 
your house one Friday night She's often de- 
scribed it — ^the candles burning,your kind face 
and words of comfort. I didn't understand the 
candles, but she did' — nodding toward the bed. 
'Well, anyhow, you married them — in a hur- 
ry, she says, because they wanted to be gone. 
They were followed, she thought, by her 
folks. Her husband hadn't any kin to trouble 
him.' 

" 'Oh yes, now I remember,' the Rabbi 
said. 'That was only about two years ago. 
She was a young bit of a thing. I know I 
asked her her age. She said seventeen, but she 
looked even younger.' 

"'Yes,' the woman eagerly assented. 'And 
that was a lie, so she told me, and she has re- 
gretted it often since. She was not sixteen, and 
several ministers had refused to marry them. 
But they had come all the way from the coun- 
try, and they were getting desperate, I guess. 
We thought she was a heathen, but we liked 
her. A lady, every inch of her, that she was.'" 
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"Well the end of the story is," continued 
Mrs. Freundschaft, "that we gave her a decent 
burial, strictly orthodox, as the poor thing 
seemed to desire. We found in her room a slip 
of paper containing the address of this woman, 
who proved to be an aunt. I told you I wrote 
her, and with what result I shall telegraph 
her now that you have the child." 

Mrs. Frank looked down at the bit of hu- 
manity in her lap. 

"Poor, poor baby! How little you realize 
your bereft condition. And," her voice fal- 
tered a moment, *'you never shall — ^for a moth- 
er's care and love shall be yours." 



With every passing day Mrs. Frank's love 
for her daughter's namesake strengthened. 
Ten years fled happily away. To Albert, her 
son, and little Rona, Mrs. Frank imparted the 
beautiful teachings of their religion. Rona 
listened with wide-open eyes as her pa- 
rent explained the solemn meaning of Yom 
Kippur. 

'*But, mother," the child cried, in tender 
devotion, "why should you fast? You have 
never done wrong. Our Day of Atonement 
is not for you." Mrs. Frank kissed the loving 
little face. 

"Mother's own darling," she said, "if every- 
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one thought as well of me, I could ask for 
nothing more." 

Albert, standing by, viewed the little scene 
with open disdain. He was a bright, full-grown 
boy of nearly thirteen. 

"That's all well enough for girls," he ven- 
tured, "they can always say nice things. And 
then, besides, it's easier for a girl to get along 
in this world, anyhow. " 

"My dear son," the mother cried, as she 
viewed the youthful pessimist with something 
akin to alarm. **What can you mean?" 

"Well, I'll tell you," he answered, half 
ashamed and wholly defiant; **at our school 
they sometimes make fun of a fellow when he 
stays home on a Jewish holiday." 

Rona looked quickly around at her brother. 

**And do you mind, Albert?" she asked. "I 
would not care how much they taunted me. 
And why should you? Remember, our father 
and mother belong to that religion." 

Albert still looked sullen. 

** Well, it's not pleasant at all for a fellow to 
be sneered at," he said. 

His mother sat by with a pained expression 
on her sweet face. 

"Albert," she said at last, "I cannot tell you 
how grieved I am. I should not want your 
father to know the thoughts that hold sway in 
your mind. I am going to show you the beau- 
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ties of the Jewish faith, and tell you a few 
stories of martyrdom suffered by your ances- 
tors. In the calm philosophy of the Talmud, 
which you are now studying, I should think 
you could find relief from any thing that might 
bother you." 

"I know, mother; but the children at school 
do not know these things concerning our be- 
lief which we do." 

"You are young, my child, and have not yet 
learned to ignore pride and prejudice. And 
surely, surely," she added, tearfully, *4t is but 
the impatience of childhood that causes you to 
talk this way." 

The boy, who thoroughly loved his mother, 
was now penitent He flung his arms about 
her neck in genuine boy fashion. She kissed 
him heartily. 

**Come to mother, darling," she said, "with 
all your troubles. I think I can always find a 
way to smooth them." 

Possessing such a mother, the children could 
but grow in truth and grace. Tender and de- 
voted, she allowed no difference to appear in 
the treatment of her own and her foster child. 
And indeed in this she was thoroughly sincere. 
With all the strength of her womanly heart 
she loved Rona, whom she had never kept in 
ignorance of the fact that she was an adopted 
child. Albert was also aware that she was not 
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his sister. Mrs. Frank feared that a harsher 
tongue might enlighten the girl, hence her 
action in this regard. 

Between Mrs. Frank and Rona existed the 
most lovely companionship. She would sit 
by her mother, and, engrossed in the perform- 
ance of some womanly occupation, talk in a 
lively, unconstrained way. Mr. Frank adored 
the two children, and at times actually forgot 
that Rona was not really his own. 

On Friday, the eve of Shabbas, Rona 
would stand by with awe in her expressive 
face, as her mother placed upon the tables the 
wax candles, and a tender feeling entered her 
heart as her father uttered a blessing at his 
table. 

Roshashona was set aside as her natal day, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank not knowing the exact 
date of her birth. Her mother related the 
story of the first Rona and how the idea 
entered her mind of giving the little one the 
unique name she bore for so short a time. 

"It was just like you, mother," Rona com- 
mented. "And then you gave me,- the poor 
little orphan that name." 

Into Rona's heart entered the mystic emblems 
of her religion. She studied with growing ap- 
preciation the Talmud under Albert's teacher, 
the Rabbi. Her parents were delighted by the 
trait thus exhibited, but marveled much that 
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their son did not exhibit the same spirit. 

"Father," said Rona, one night, **Rabbi 
Rosenkranz explained to me to-day the beauti- 
ful meaning of Roshashona, my birthday." 

"Yes?" said Mr. Frank, stroking the curly 
head which lay against his shoulder. "Can 
my little girl remember?" 

"Certainly, Rosh meaneth head," she said, 
quaintly. '*Ashona, year. It is grand, isn't 
it, father?" 

"Yes Rona. Did you hear that, my son?" 
he asked. 

Albert glanced up from his book. 

**I heard it, father," he said, respectfully — 
and no more. 



So the children grew until Albert reached 
his twenty-second year. In his father's ware- 
house he held a lucrative position, gained by 
his own ability and work. Rona was nineteen, 
when a great discovery was made by Albert 
He loved her, not with a brother's love, but 
that of a lover. And Rona, dear little woman, 
returned his affection. 

And one day, so it came to pass, Albert ask- 
ed her that which had trembled upon his lips 
for some time. 

"Do you love me, Rona?' 



la/" 
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She glanced up, startled. They were return- 
ing from a concert. The beautiful music still 
rang in their ears. 

'*Of course I love you, Albert," she replied, 
tremulously, for she knew. "Why should I 
not love my brother?" 

*'But not that love, dearest," he pleaded. 
* *Nay do not turn away your face, my little 
one — my wife." 

She looked at him bravely. 

"I do love you, Albert," she said quietly, in 
keeping with her nature, '*and in the way you 
ask.' 

Thus it was settled. Aside from the materi- 
al delight at the union, the parents be- 
lieved that Rona would impart to Albert 
more of a love for his faith. And in this they 
proved to be right. For, as time progressed, the 
beauty of Rona's life could not fail to impress 
him. His impatience at * *forms, " as he used to 
term them, wore away, and Rona was per- 
fectly happy. 

* * * 

* 'Daughter," said Mrs Frank, one day, "do 
you remember me telling of an old aunt of 
yours, whom none of us has ever seen?" 

"Yes, mother," the girl answered; "what 
about it?" 

"I think we should write to her — rather, 
that you should. Although she has never in- 
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quired after you, and she knew about your 
coming to us, still we might send her tidings 
as to the great event," playfully, "and invite 
her to visit us." 

Rona blushed. 

"Very well, I will write to-day. I have the 
address in my room." 

It was perhaps a mouth later that old Mrs. 
Lewis arrived. Mrs. Frank hurried to wel- 
come her. 

**We are indeed glad to see you," she said. 
"Our daughter will be down presently. You 
will find us rather quiet. We are keeping 
Jahrzeit* — my first daughter, you know." 

A puzzled expression crossed the older wo- 
man's face, but she said nothing. She appear- 
ed to be of a rather taciturn nature, and even 
after she was comfortably seated, vouchsafed 
no information and evinced little curiosity 
as to her niece. 

Mr. Frank, his wife, and Albert each in turn 
attempted to draw the old lady out, but she 
remained obstinately silent. 

"It was a long journey for you, Mrs. Lewis," 
Albert ventured, "but" — ^proudly — "I think 
you will be repaid when you see your niece.' 

*'I am her great aunt," she said. "Why 
Mary"— 

Rona paused on the threshold. Her sweet 

♦Anniversary of death. 
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young face shone with love and happiness. 

*'What is the matter?" she asked. Then 
without waiting for an answer, she advanced 
toward her aunt. 

"You are my relative, aren't you?" she said 
gracefully. '*And just fancy, we have never 
seen each other at all." 

"I thought at first it was your mother," said 
Mrs. lycwis. "You are the image of her." 

"Am I?" asked Rona, eagerly. "I know so 
little about my parents. Our old Rabbi re- 
members them. He married them, you know. 
But he cannot tell me much. He saw mother 
twice. First when he married her; the next 
time in death. She requested that he bury 
her." 

The old woman stood up. An agitated ex- 
pression crossed her features. 

"Mary married and buried by a Jewish 
Rabbi — and she a Catholic. My poor, poor 
girl!" 

A look of horror crossed Rona's features, 
but she did not speak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank sat as if turned to stone. 
Albert alone seemed not to have attached im- 
portance to the words. 

"You pity Rona's mother. And why?" he 
inquired. "Rabbi Rosenkranz proved her on- 
ly friend, although he had no opportunity to 
do much. She being a Christian woman, as 
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you say, it remained for a Jew to stand her 
only friend. A woman of that race raised the 
dead woman's child, and I, a member of the 
same, intend to make that child my wife." 

He ceased. For some moments an irksome 
silence reigned, then Mrs. Lewis spoke with- 
out in any manner alluding to Albert's remark. 

"Mary was always a sweet child," she said, 
in a jerky way, and becoming suddenly vol- 
uble. "And when at fifteen she made up her 
mind to marry a young ne'er-do-well of our 
village everyone was surprised. The more we 
talked, the more stubborn she got. Her father 
and mother were good people, accordin' to 
their lights, but strict in their ways. Well to 
make a long story short, one night Mary and 
Jim Lewis eloped. Her father followed the 
couple for a little time, but soon gave it up. 
It killed the old people. You see they married 
late in life, and Mary was their only child. It 
was only a little while afterwards that they 
died. One letter came from Mary to them 
begging forgiveness, but they never an- 
swered her. She was always proud, and she 
didn't let any ofus know she was suffering." A 
tear glistened in the woman's eye. "I know 
all this because I lived with Mary's parents, 
and helped raise her. When her father and 
mother died, I wrote to Mary. She had told me 
in her letter where we could reach her, but we 
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never heard from her again. Jim Lewis was 
a distant relative of my husband's, and their 
names were alike. 

As she proceeded with her story, Rona's face 
became white and drawn. Albert noticed this 
and said: 

**What is the matter, dear? There is no 
necessity for giving way like this." 

"Albert," she answered. *'Do you hear 
what she says. I am not of your race. An 
alien" — a passion of sobs shook her. 

**Mother!" cried the son, "speak to her. 
Can any thing be more absurd? Our Rona an 
alien!" 

Mrs. Frank moved uneasily. 

'*Sheis right, Albert. She is apart from 



us." 



Mr. Frank nodded assent. 

Albert's face grew pale. He started back 
angrily. 

"Mother— father," he cried. "What am I 
to say? You cannot mean" — 

* *Dearest. " It was Rona's voice, but how 
sadly changed. "They are right. " 

"It was funny that Mary should go to a 
Jewish priest," murmured the old woman. 
"But I suppose she was driven to it — poor 
poor girl. " 

"Why didn't you take the trouble to write 
tp us?" inquired Mr. Frank, sternly. "Mrs. 
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Freundschaft informed you that the child was 
in a Jewish orphanage, at first. She also told 
you about our adopting her." 

**She did not say a Jewish orphanage," the 
woman protested, vigorously. '*01d as I was 
when Mary died, if I thought her child would 
not have been raised a good Catholic, I would 
have taken her myself." 

"You are a very selfish, ignorant woman," 
said Albert, * 'and that is all I have to say to 
you." 

Rona spoke hurriedly. 

"It is after eight o'clock, and you must be 
tired. I will show you your room, if you like. 
Anna will bring you something to refresh 
you." 

She led the way upstairs. When she had 
seen her aunt comfortably settled, she returned. 

Mrs. Frank was weeping, and her husband 
was trying to comfort her. Albert was look- 
ing gloomily into space. 

**Mother," the pained young voice had a 
new note in it. "What is it you wish? I am 
still your daughter. No matter at what cost, 
your desires shall be obeyed." 

**It is not your fault," Mrs.Frank answered, 
"but I cannot bear to think that you are not 



one of us" — 



"Not one of us!" cried Albert "For the first 
time in my life, mother, you disappoint me. 
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Rona belongs to us now as much as ever. Can 
the mere accident of birth change her? Re- 
member that I, your own, at one time rebelled 
against the strict form of Judaism, but Rona 
always loved and kept her faith. Tell me what 
can make the difference. She has been in our 
home since an infant, she knows no other creed 
but ours — she wants to know no other." 

Rona turned on him a look full of faith and 
gratitude. Then with a quick, impulsive move- 
ment, she flung herself before Mrs. Frank. 

"Mother," she asked, "do you turn against 
me, your child, nourished at your hearth — one 
with you in heart, soul and spirit? Have I in 
any way or at any time disappointed you or 
father?" 

'*No," faintly. 

"I am not changed since yesterday. O, 
mother ! tell me what does all this tend to — 
that you cast me aside, a daughter no long- 
er?" 

"Rona," said Mrs. Frank, "we cannot, nor 
do we desire to cease loving you. You are as 
ever our beloved daughter. But you cannot 
marry our son. How are we to know that he- 
reditary force will not overcome surroundings?" 

Rona showed her intense surprise. Was this 
the woman who had tenderly nursed and rear- 
ed her? Could religion blunt the aflfections^ — 
call forth harshness? What strength can there 
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be in a creed that could inspire thoughts of in- 
herent tendencies in such a connection ? 

Rona had a clear perception of the sacrificial 
thoughts and deeds bred by a belief in and ad- 
herence to a true religion. She failed to un- 
derstand how prejudice seemingly insurmount- 
able could exist in a heart of pure gold such as 
Mrs. Frank undoubtedly possessed. 

* 'Mother, dear," she cried. "You are turn- 
ing against me, I see. Butlisten"- 

"Am I to understand," Albert broke in im- 
patiently, *'that you object to Rona, not as 
a daughter but as my wife?" 

"Your mother has said that we shall ever 
love Rona," said Mr. Frank, "but we do not 
consider her the proper wife for you — in view 
of the fact that dormant, yet instinctive pro- 
pensities may make themselves known after 
marriage. 

"I love and respect you both," answered Al- 
bert, impressively. "But against all the world 
I shall marry Rona, if she will have me. Not 
God, not man shall alter this determination." 
He paused a moment, then resumed: "That 
your minds should fall beneath the dominion 
of fanaticism is indeed incomprehensible to 
me, your son. It leads me to think that we, as 
a people, listen — not to the divine message of 
the God of Israel, but rather to the exter- 
nal manifestation of our religion. The stand 
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you take appears to me cruel and narrow, neu- 
tralized by no soft emotion, such as love or 
pity for the daughter who has rendered great 
devotion and homage to you. How dare you 
step between two hearts vibrating with love for 
each other? Oh mother," he ended, passionate- 
ly, '*! would not hurt you for the world, but 
you — you are hurting me. Consider the bre- 
vity of life and do not part us." 

Mrs. Frank wept silently. Rona placed hel 
hand in Albert's. She spoke addressing her 
parents: 

"I think I can understand your feelings in 
this matter," she said. "But I am a woman 
grown, and I have never deviated in thought 
or deed from the path laid out for me by your 
teaching, and never shall. I know nothing but 
what you have taught me. You speak of inher- 
ent feelings. They have not exhibited them- 
selves so far — and I know they never will." 

A knock echoed through the house at this in- 
stant, and Rabbi Rosenkranz entered. His 
white hair crowned a forehead of surpassing 
intelligence. His visit at this time seemed 
most opportune, and he was quickly made cog- 
nizant of what had passed. 

To the perturbation of Mr. and Mrs. Frank, 
he did not take their view of the matter. He 
spoke to them in clear, uncompromising terms. 

"When you took this child to be sheltered 
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and nurtured beneath your roof, you inculcat- 
ed into her mind, the belief and forms of our 
religion. She knows no other. She is a girl 
possessed of the purest morals and unblem- 
ished character. I think your objections, given 
life only since the knowledge of her birth has 
come to you, should be removed.'* 

**But," expostulated Mr. Frank, '^there is 
now an impassible gulf existing between them. 
Nothing can alter the fact that Rona by birth 
is a Christian — ^Albert a Jew." 

"Albert's happiness with Rona as his wife 
is assured," said the Rabbi, with a fond glance 
at the girl. "No matter what her parents' 
creed, the environments of her life will prevail. 
When she insisted upon sharing Albert's tutel- 
age under me, her eagerness to grasp and her 
laying to heart of the wonderful philosophy 
contained in the Talmud betrayed the depths 
of her mind. Her appreciation of the sublime 
flights of thought contained in the inspired 
book, discovered to me her pure heart I am 
convinced that never can possible inherent 
qualities overcome her constancy to her faith." 

'*You are right, dear Rabbi," said Rona,look- 
ing her gratitude for his advocacy of her cause, 
"and I thank you. I should consider myself 
in truth an apostate to swerve from my relig- 
ion. But if father and mother think that my 
marriage to Albert would be wrong, I yield to 
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their superior judgment. I will bid you all 
good night. 

So saying, and without raising her tearful 
eyes, she left the room. 



Rona by neither word nor sign referred to 
what had passed. The days wore themselves 
away into weeks. To her aunt, who remained 
three days, the courtesy of her manner never 
failed. A certain constraint appeared in her 
parents' relations towards her, but she ever 
rendered unswerving love and care to them. 
No neglect marred the performance of her 
daily duties: She had early in life established 
her soul upon a solid foundation, from which 
she looked forth strong and ready to meet, 
without trepidation, the spectres of sorrow and 
disaster. Her hopeful words, emanating from 
a rare spirit of resignation, elevated all with 
whom she came in contact, but over Albert 
cast an added gloom, for now he fully realized 
the beautiful character of the girl he loved and 
who was now lost to him. 

**I cannot stay in the same house with Rona," 
he said, one day to his mother, '*and know 
that she is divided from me. So I've made up 
my mind to go away for awhile. Father can 
spare me. Knocking around a bit may render 
me a little more callous to the blows of Fate. " 
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"I think you are right," she answered. "We 
shall miss you, of course, and very much," a 
mist rose before her eyes. "But time will 
doubtless accomplish a great deal for you." 

"Neither absence nor time will ever change 
my love for Rona, if that is what you mean," 
he answered sadly. 

"Albert," responded his mother in a low 
voice, "there is no one who regrets the state of 
aflfairs more than I do. If I could see my way 
clear to remove my objections, I would do sOb 
Yet believe me, no happiness can result from 
a union with an alien soul." 

"Not generally speaking," he added. "But 
this case is so difiEerent. However, it is useless 
traversing old ground. I'll not attempt to 
hide from you the fact that I have tried in 
every way to get Rona to look upon our en- 
gagement as intact, but to no avail. She will 
ever remain staunch and true to you. I 
thought," he added wearily, "that my words 
had some weight with her, but it appears they 
have not. " 

So Albert left his home to become a wander- 
er for many months, and Rona, though cheer- 
ful and bright, grew pale and thin. At one 
time she spoke to Mrs. Frank about going 
away. She could help Mrs. Freundschaft at 
the orphanage, she said, but Mrs. Frank would 
not hear of it, and so Rona remained at home, 
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Short letters came regularly from Albert, but 
they contained small comfort for the girl's 
hungry heart. 



In a far ofiE country farm house, Mrs. Lewis 
lived her lonely life. She had one man of all 
work, and what he did not have time to attend 
to, she did herself. 

A strange spirit of compunction was ever 
with her. She thought of Rona constantly. 
The remembrance of the girl's sad counte- 
nance moved her old heart into something 
resembling pity. The girl had told her what 
little she deemed necessary regarding herself 
and Albert. And for once the woman's selfish 
nature was stirred. 

One day, Mrs. Lewis looked down the lane 
leading to the farm, and beheld the slight fig- 
ure of a girl approaching. She knew her at 
once. It was Rona. With what celerity she 
could summon she hastened to meet her guest. 

"You have come to stay with me," she 
hazarded, eagerly. 

*'If you will have me," said Rona. '*! did 
not wait to write you, but came straight on. I 
will try not to prove a burden." 

"Indeed you will not be a burden," her aunt 
replied. "Your — Mrs. Frank — I suppose you 
have not run away.' 
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An amused expression flitted across Rona's 
face. 

"Hardly," she said, ''although my mother 
did not wish me to leave her. It was our 
Rabbi's idea that I come to you." 

"I am very glad." She hesitated a moment. 
"Are you and the young man all right?" 

A swift blush crimsoned the girl's brow. 

"Albert is away traveling," she said, eva- 
sively. 

Mrs. Lewis changed the subject. 

"Did you walk in from the depot?" 

"Yes. The station master directed me. He 
will send up my trunk. You see I took a great 
deal for granted." 

"And right you were. You are certainly 
welcome as long as you desire to stay." 

Rona found a niche in the little household 
into which she quickly settled. She was not 
unhappy. The great peace that comes with 
the knowledge of right doing pervaded her, 
and the quiet and beauty of country life 
soothed her. 

To the elder woman she proved an inestima- 
ble blessing. The sweet unselfishness of the 
gentle girl impressed her forcibly. Only on 
one subject did Rona prove herself adaman- 
tine. She would not be turned aside from 
her religion. 

"I love my people and my faith," she said 
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simply, in answer to her aunt's entreaties to 
join the Catholic church. "If it will add to 
your pleasure to have me visit your church, I 
will do so, but that is all." 

Mrs. Lewis gazed at the girl reflectively. 

"I will not trouble you again, my dear," she 
said finally, with unwonted gentleness. ''And 
I want you to know now that you have com- 
forted and blessed my selfish old age. I*ve an 
idea that we shall not be together long — ^and 
should you leave me before I am called away I 
shall miss you and mourn your absence." 

Tears rolled down her wrinkled face. 

Rona threw her arms impulsively around 
the feeble figure. 

"I shall never leave you, dear," she said, a 
tender light in her brave eyes. ''My place is 
by your side. " 

Her aunt was greatly moved, and straight- 
way a great resolve found place in her heart 

* * * 

Mrs. Frank found herself lonesome and dis- 
pirited after Rona's departure. She was wholly 
sensible of the girl's lovely disposition, nor 
was she less sure that Albert would never be 
completely happy parted from her. Yet she 
could not bring herself to view the marriage 
in a complacent light, and it was only when 
her foster child had been away six months that 
doubts began to assail her. Albert had been 
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home for some time. The look of pain in his 
face smote her, and a letter that reached her 

about that time unnerved her completely. 

^ * * 

Dear Mrs. Frank: — 

It is half a year since Mary's child came 
to me, and I love her now as if she were my 
own. Still I am writing to you in order that 
you may see yourself in the wrong, and then 
she will go away from me, although she says 
she will never leave me. 

I need not tell you, who know her so well, 
that she is always cheerful and good — a sun- 
beam in my old home. 

I am a Catholic — and Catholics cling to one 
another, but if things had happened in my 
house as has happened in yours, I would be 
ashamed of myself. I would never put between 
young people loving each other as they do. 
Rona says you think that her religion would 
come out in her after she's married. She didn't 
say it that way, but that's the way I sense it. 
Well, that is just what you want, don't you 
see. Just think back over the whole story of 
Rona's parents. I've given it thought. Mary 
was a young thing fifteen years of age when 
she married. Her people were always strict 
and stem with her, and put her religion before 
her in the harshest form. Penance she had to 
do for the least thing. I remember it all well 
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enough. I'm an ignorant woman,but I tell you 
it's the religion that has love and kindness in 
it that enters into the heart. Mind you I'm 
not meaning to say anything against my own 
creed. Well, for a year before she ran away 
with Jim Lewis, she was nagged at continu- 
ally and told that she was a wicked, wicked 
girl. The upshot was that she eloped with Jim. 
She knew that she was followed by her folks, 
and so did he. Just think how she must have 
felt, young bit of a thing that she was — a child. 
In her one letter to her parents, she told them 
that she had been knocked around a great deal, 
and that was all she said, but I could read be- 
tween the lines. Now, just imagine what a 
haven of rest it was for her to come across that 
good Rabbi, who was kind to them, married 
them, and set them on their way with fine, en- 
couraging words. The remembrance of his 
pity and kindness always lived in poor Mary's 
heart, from what I hear of her story. She never 
forgot it. She spoke of it when she was dying, 
and even asked that he bury her. Do not such 
thoughts fall to the children? I think you are 
right about the instincts you talked about Rona 
having. But they are just the kind you want 
in the wife of your son. Her mother loved the 
man at the head of your religion — loved and 
honored him, and her child — her own flesh — 
seems to have inherited that love. 
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There is something more. I have tried my 
best to make a Catholic of Rona, all to no pur- 
pose. The girl is at the present time neither 
one thing nor the other. Divided from her 
own people she stands alone, stranded, with 
heart and soul yearning for her loved ones and 
her church. 

If I could see you — but my strength is fast 
failing. I am not long for earth. Think well 
over my words. 

The letter ended abruptly. The writing ran 
in uneven characters as if the one who penned 
them were weak and weary. 



Two weeks after Mrs. Lewis wrote her long 
letter, she lay dying. The long years of her 
life were fast ebbing to their close. A beau- 
tiful calm settled upon her features. The phy- 
sician in attendance knew that in a little while 
her soul would be freed from its earthly habi- 
tation. He bent over his patient and whisper- 
ed to her. 

"Is there anything you wish?" 

"Rona." 

The girl aroused herself from her attitude of 
grief and walked from the window towards 
the bed. 

"You want me, aunt?" 

"I wrote," she answered, with manifest ef- 
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fort. * *It may do some good. Hark, what si 
that?" 

Rona thought her wandering and tried to 
soothe her. 

"Yes I hear wheels. I have done some good. 
Light from darkness" — 

Her head fell back. For one moment, Rona 
stood, oblivious of everything. All the color 
fled from her face. She heard Albert's voice 
as he asked a question— heard him ascending 
the stairs in his old impetuous manner. She 
remembered his promise to her that he would 
not see her unless — unless — 

"Your aunt is dying," said the doctor, grave- 

ly. 

With self-reproach for her momentary for- 
getfulness, she turned to the bed, just as Albert 
reached the room. 

"My mother is with me, "he announced, and 
then paused abruptly, as his eyes fell upon the 
bed. 

Mrs. Lewis lay so still that the watchers 
thought life extinct. But once again her eyes 
opened. A glad light suflfiised them as she 
beheld Albert. 

"Pray for me," she gasped. * 'Light from 
the gloom" — 

The young man and maiden with one ac- 
cord repeated the beautiful lines from David 
thati they had learned at their mother's knee. 
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"Into thy hand I commit my spirit; thou 
hast redeemed me, Oh Lord God of Truth. 

'*One thing I have desired of the Lord that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord — to in- 
quire in his temple." 

The tearful voices ceased. 

Over the eyes of the sufiEering woman the 
death glaze gathered. She grasped Rona's 
hand and then Albert's and placed them to- 
gether. 

* * Thus were they reunited. 

* * * 

And Rabbi Rosenkranz waited at the altar 
with moist eyes as Rona walked slowly toward 
him, holding the symbolic candle in a hand 
that shook a trifle. 
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